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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

poems, both in and out of dialect, does not quite satisfy the 
aspirations of his race: 

Full many lift and sing 
Their sweet imagining; 
Not yet the Lyric Seer, 
The one bard of the throng, 
With highest gift of song, 
Breaks on our sentient ear. 

H. H. 



TWO ESSAYISTS 

A New Study of English Poetry, by Henry Newbolt. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 
Formative Types in English Poetry, by George Herbert 

Palmer. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Two collections of lectures. The former is at its best 
when on the subjects of Rhythm and Personality. Here is 
an extract which shows that Mr. Newbolt is no advocate of 
fixed and unchangeable metrics in poetry, but believes, like 
other progressive minds, in "perpetual change" : 

Poetic rhythm is not an applied ornament, nor the result of a 
mechanical process, nor the fit subject of a pedantic criticism. 
It is, on the contrary, part of the poet's means of expression, and 
an aid to the communication between spirit and spirit: its quality 
is of a subjective nature, and should be studied mainly from a sub- 
jective point of view Since poetry is a personal expression, 

and the essence of personality is distinctive, the natural tendency 
of poetic rhythm will be toward perpetual change. It is strange 
that anj' opinion, any feeling, however conservative, should fight 
against this, for it means that while we keep all that the past 
has given, what we shall receive from the future will be new gifts 
instead of copies of old ones. And, whether welcome or unwel- 
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Two Essayists 

come, the historical fact is beyond dispute that our poetry has 
shown a long continued development of rhythm; and always the 
effort has been toward greater freedom, to be used for more com- 
plete and natural self-expression. 

The structural value of the book is in its earlier chapters, 
as represented by the above extract. The remaining chapters, 
though conceived in a modern, liberal spirit, constitute but 
a loose miscellany, ranging from Chaucer to Futurism. 

Professor Palmer's book is the personal excursion of a 
man who has loved poetry while devoting his life to another 
specialty, and who stakes out his independent course across 
the field of English verse: Chaucer, Spenser, George Her- 
bert, Pope, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning. Does Chau- 
cer reflect too exclusively the outer world? We have Spen- 
ser. Does Spenser inhabit too persistently a musical dream- 
land and neglect the individual soul? We have Herbert. 
Does Herbert tend to lead us into "metaphysical" tangles? 
We have Pope. Does Pope detain us overlong in the or- 
derly, well-planned world of the classicists? We escape 
via Wordsworth. And so on. Marked omissions, surely; 
but a chain, after a fashion. Milton? "Too big for me," 
says the author modestly. And Herbert — why so much of 
him, especially when Donne would have served so much 
better? Chiefly because, "bearing Herbert's name, I have 
had him as a companion throughout my life, and have stu- 
died him elaborately." Donne, in turn, seems "too big" — 
and too complicated. These papers are biographical as well 
as appreciatively critical, and each is accompanied by sugges- 
tions for reading. H. B. F. 
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